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Hamlet’s Dilemma: 


Three Fine Press Solutions 


BY DR. ADELA SPINDLER ROATCAP 


Hamlet is the most popular of all of Shakespeare’s plays, the most textually complex 
and the longest — 3,928 lines in Henry Irving’s 1890 edition and in the Cranach Press’s 
1930 English edition. Only three of the great Private Presses dared print a Hamlet: 
the Doves Press, 1908; the Cranach Press in two versions, a German language text 
in 1929 and an English one in 1930; and the Limited Editions imprint designed and 
printed by Eric Gill in 1933. 

Where’s the dilemma? Firstly, since William Shakespeare left no autograph man- 
uscript, there’s no consensus regarding his Hamlet. Then, what were Shakespeare’s 
sources? Scholars trace the plot back to Orestes, Agamemnon’s son, and his conflict 
with his mother, Clytemnestra. An old Danish legend tells of Princess Hamlet who, 
for reasons of state, masqueraded as a man, carrying on a liaison with Horatio. Poor 
Ophelia! During the eighteenth century, the actor playing the title role often came 
on stage in Act V, Scene ii, with a pack of large dogs, of the breed which now, in def- 
erence to Hamlet, is known as “Great Danes.” The dogs heightened the melodrama 
by pinning down villainous Claudius while Hamlet dispatched his treacherous step- 
father with Laertes’s envenomed sword. 

Thomas Kyd’s Hamlet’s Revenge, presented at the Curtain Theatre in 1596-1598, 
is often cited as the source of Shakespeare’s play. Kyd’s play may have been based 
on Saxo Grammaticus’s eleventh-century Chronicle, or Francois de Belleforest’s 
Cinquiéme tome des histoires, printed in 1582. In 1587, an “Epistle to the Gentlemen 
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Students of both Vniversities by Thomas Nashe” mentions players who “...will af- 
ford you whole Hamlets ... handfulls of tragical spectacles ...” Were these the Lord 
Chamberlain's players? Was young Shakespeare among them? William Shakespeare’s 
production of Hamlet was first staged at the Globe, Bankside, in 1601-2. Tradition as- 
sures us that the bard played “Old King Hamlet’s Ghost.” Did Shakespeare allow 
friends or patrons to “insert a few lines” into his plays — as Hamlet does with his “few 
lines” for “The Murder of Gonzago” in Act III, Scene ii? Having no manuscript, we 
turn to the printed copies. There exists the First Quarto, an incomplete actor’s or 
prompter’s copy, probably pirated from Shakespeare’s Curtain Theatre productions. 
In July 26, 1602, the London’s Stationer’s Register includes the following entry: 


James Robert Entered his copie under the handes of Master PASFEILD and master 
waterson A book called ‘the Revenge of HAMLETT Prince [of] Denmarke’ as yt 
was latelie acted by the Lord Chamberlayne his servants... 


James Robert did not put his name onto the First Quarto, which, in any case, was lost 
and only re-discovered in 1823. Here’s its title: 


The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke By William Shakespeare. As 
it hath beene diuerse times acted by his Highnesse seruants in the cittie of London: 
and also in the two Vniversitites of Cambridge and Oxford, and else-where. At Lon- 
don printed for N. L. and John Trundell. 1603. 


There’s a Second Quarto, printed in 1604, also by James Robert, with the following 
additional information: 


Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much againe as it was, according to the 
true and correct Coppie. AT LONDON, Printed by I.R. for N.L. and are to be sold 
at his shoppe under Saint Dunstons Church in Fleetstreet. 1604. 


According to Gordon Craig, (and who knew Hamlet better?) “...the 1603 (First 
Quarto) version reads like a stage play, and the 1604 (Second Quarto) version like a 
literary play... polished for the reader.” 

There is a third source — an undated manuscript, probably early seventeenth 
century, Der Bestrafte Brudermord, similar to the First Quarto (Polonius is called Co- 
rambus, etc.) This manuscript probably belonged to traveling English players, such 
as those in Hamlet, Act II, Scene ii. Four more printed “Quarto” versions exist: 1605, 
1611, an undated version, and one dated 1637, each derived, with variations, from its 
predecessor. 

In 1623, seven years after Shakespeare’s death, Isaac Jagegard and Ed. Blount 
printed the First Folio — William Shakespeare, Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Here 
Hamlet is divided into Acts and Scenes, at least until Act II, Scene ii. Was it “published 
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according to the True Originall Copies,” as the printer claims? Where are the “True 
and Original Copies”? “Players’ copies” began to be printed in the 1670s. The first il- 
lustrated “complete” version of Shakespeare’s plays was published by Jacob Tonson, 
in 1709, with frontispieces illustrating contemporary stage productions. 

Hamlet’s sensational elements — a ghost, a suicide, pirates, fancy dueling, several 
violent deaths and a royal hero who has put on an “Antique disposition’— fired up 
artistic imaginations. In 1715, Domenico Scarlatti presented his opera Amleto. William 
Blake depicted Hamlet, and the ghost of his father was of special interest. Eugene 
Delacroix, whose own paternity is still undetermined, portrayed himself, in 1823, as 
“the man in black.’ Act V, Scene i, in which Hamlet speaks to Yorick’s skull, has been 
the source of countless paintings. Franz Liszt’s symphonic poem premiered in 1859. 
Amboise Thomas’s five-act opera, Hamlet, was presented in 1868 to great applause at 
the Paris Opera House, and a year later in London. When have Shakespeare’s plays 
ever been out of print? In Sir Henry Irving’s eight-volume edition, published 1888- 
1890, each play was preceded by a lengthy scholarly gloss and followed by extensive 
notes. Line engravings by Gordon Browne portray Irving’s productions or famous 
paintings. Ophelia’s death, for instance, is a reproduction of John Everett Millais’s 
1852 portrait of Elizabeth Siddal floating under a willow tree surrounded by spring 
flowers — one of the most haunting images of Pre-Raphaelite “pale ladies of Death.” 
Lawrence Olivier gave this scene its cinematic “verismo” in the 1948 production, the 
first full-length Hamlet with a soundtrack. 

William Morris did not care for Hamlet. He told Sydney Cockerell: “Shakespeare 
did not much attract me, as I have not much sympathy with the dramatic form.” But, 
astute business man that he was, Morris planned to print Shakespeare — after com- 
pleting his Chaucer. The late Sandy Berger possessed one of only two existing copies 
of trial pages for Macbeth, Act I, Scene viii, now at the Huntington Gallery. 

In 1900, four years after Morris died, Emery Walker and T.J. Cobden-Sanderson 
founded the Doves Press. Their Shakespeare’s Works was advertised in their 1908 
Catalogue Raisonné. That task must have loomed monumental. In August, Cobden- 
Sanderson wrote in his Journal: 


...collating Hamlet, Second Quarto with the Globe edition. ... The Doves Press 
will have done its best, and in the words of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, “the rest 
is silence.” 


Not so silent. Cobden-Sanderson was soon face to face with the various Hamlet’s “di- 
lemmas.” In October 1908, he and Dr. Furnivall staged a “Hamlet symposium.” On 9 
February 1909, he wrote in his Journal: 


I have striven to present the text of Hamlet on the workmanship of the Second 
Quarto imprinted in 1604. I have helped his punctuation by the hand of his con- 
temporaries, the printer of the First Folio, and in one or two instances, when this 
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ACT V SCENE I THE TRAGICALL HISTORIE OF 
LINES 193-201 


son excellence et lustre, surpassa 
Ubumaine capacité, se soit abais- 
sé jusques a prendre pour femme, 
celle qui sortant d'une race ser- 
vile, a beau avoir un Roy pour 
pere, veu que tousjours la vilité 
de son sang, luy fera monstrer 
quelles sont les vertus, et nobles- 
se ancienne de sa race. 
Lesmariages Est-ce 4 vous, Monsieur, a igno- 
sedoivent rer,quela liaison maritalenedoit 
mesureralavert estre mesuree par quelque folle 
Stein opinion d'une beauté extericure, 
mais plustost par le lustre de la 
vertu, et antiquité de race, bono- 
tee pour sa prudence, et qui ja- 
mais ne degenera de Vintegrité 
de ses ancestres? Aussi la beauté 
exterieuren est rien, olla perfec- 
tion de Vesprit ne dotine accom- 
plissement,etornecequiaucorps 
seflestrit,etperd par un accident 
et occurence de peu d’effect: joinct 
que telles mignotises en ont de- 
Labeautéa ceu plusieurs, et les attrayans, 
ruinéplusicurs. comme gluantes amorces, les ont 
recipitez és abismes de leur ru- 
ine, desbonneur, et accablement. 
C’estoit A moy A qui cest advan- 
tage estoit deu, qui suis Royne, 
et telle qui me puis esgaler en 
noblesse, avec les plus grans de 
b Europe, quine suts en rien moin- 
dre, soit en antiquité de sang, ou 
valeur des parens, et abondance 
de richesses, 
Eon suis Fe ee eta Siam aun nce 
telle que recevant qui bon me F 
papbleta powecmeacnentena Clowne. A whorson mad fellowes it was, whose do 
coudye, je peux luy faire porter pou think it was? 
tiltre de Roy et luy donner, avec 
mes embrassemens, la jouissance Ham. Nap I know not. 


dun beau Royaume et grand’ ne. A pestilence on bim for aad oeerie 
Province. Advisez, Monsieur, Clow Pe on b am gue, a 





? ‘ 
combien j’estime vostre alliance, pour d a flagon of Renish on mp bead once; 
qui ayant de coustume de pour- this same skull sir, was sir, Yoricks skull, the 
suivre, avec le glaive, ceux qui Ki 
3 osoyent enbardir de  pourdas- Ings Jester. 


sermon accointance,c’estA vous Ham, This? 


seula qut je fais present, etdemes 
baisers,ct accolade,etdemonscep- Clowne. E’en that. 


tre,et couronne. Qui est ’bomme, 

s'il n'est de marbre, qui refusast un gage si precieux, que Hermetrude avec le Royaume d’Escosse? 
Acceptez gentil Roy, acceptez ceste Royne, quiavec unesi grandeamitié vous pourdhasse tant de 
bien, et peut vous donner plus d’aise en un jour, que jamais l Angloise ne ssauroit vous apprester 
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help failed, I have sympathetically applied my own. I have also in the same way cor- 
rected what appear to be misprints, withholding, however, in the matter my own 
hand altogether; and when there was a reasonable doubt as to whether or no the 
seeming misprint was the perfect or imperfect expression of another thought that 


would be the reading of the Folio, I have respectfully allowed the doubtful word to 
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HAMLET PRINCE OF DENMARKE ACT V SCENE I 
LINES 202-210 


The Dane arriving in ber court, 
desired she to see the old king of 
Englands letters and mocking at 
bis fond appetites, whose blood 
as then was balf congealed, cast 
ber eies upon the yong and ples- 
ant Adonis of the North, esteem- 
ing berselfebappytobavesuda 
prayfallenintoberbands wherof 
she made ber ful account to bave 
the possession, and to conclude 
shetbat never bad beenovercome 
by the grace, courtesie, valor or 
ridjes of anie prince nor Lord 
whatsoever, was as then van- 
quished with the oneliereport of 
the subtilties of the Dane who 
knowing that be was already f- 
anced tothe daughter of the king 
of England, spake unto bim and 
said,| never looked for so greata 
blisse,neitber fromthe Gods,nor 
yet from fortune, as to bebold in 
mycountries,themostcompleate 
rincein the north, and be that 
ath made bimselfe famous and 
renowned through all the na- 
tions of the world, as well neigb- 
bours as strangers, for the only 
respect of bis vertue wisdomand 
good fortune, serving bim mudy- 
in the pursuite and effect of div- 
erstbinges by bim undertaken,sz 
thinke myselfe mud) bebolding 
totbekingofEngland(altbougb 
bis malice seecketh neitber my 





es fe 





Fe fe RES: eae La iia good a 
; , you my Lord) to do me so mu 
Ham. Let me see. Alas poore Yoritke, I knew bim bonor as to send me so excellent 


Horatio, a fellow of infinite jest, of most ex- 4 man to intreate of a marriage 
; ; (be being olde sz a mortal enemy 
cellent fancie, bee bath borne me on bis batke — to me az mine) with mee that am 


a thousand times, and now bow abborred in st 2 one as-every man seeth, 
’ ae a : ; is not desirous to couple witb 
mp tmagination it 1s: mp gorge rises at tt. Heere a man of so base quality as be, 


‘ whomyoubavesaidtobetbeson 
bung those lpppes that I bave kist I know not of a slave, but on the otber side 


bowe oft, where be pour gibes now! pour gam- I marvel that ie son of Horven- 

: ile, and grand-child to king Ro- 
boles, pour songs, pour flashes of merriment, dite, and gtand- PIL ence 
that were wont to set the table on a roare, not —-wisedom,szfained madnessesur- 


mounted the forces, sz subtilties 
of Fengon, and obtained the kingdom of bis adversary, should so mud imbase bimselfe, (bav- 
ing otberwise bin very wise and wel advised, in al bis actions) touching bis bedfellow, and bee 
that for bis excellencyez valor surpasseth bumane capacity, should stoopesoloweastotaketo 
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retain its place. Of these words — and they are not many — I have given a list in the 
appendix. The plays of Shakespeare are not finished products. They are great and 
almost as careless as they are great; and their carelessness is an attribute not to be 
glossed away. I have eliminated only the errors of the craftsman, the printer, or have 
sought to do so; the work of the poet I have sought to present as he presented it 
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himself, or had it presented for him in the language and spelling — the workmanship 
of his time. 

I may be mistaken, but it seems to me that in doing so I have restored to 
Shakespeare something of the grit which he is in danger of losing in the slippery 


perfection of an adulterated text. 


The Doves Press The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke is a beautiful vel- 
lum-bound book, a delicate small quarto, a pleasure to hold in the hands. The Doves 
fount of type, lighter than Morris’s Golden type, is perfect for the paper it was printed 
on. The text, in black with red shoulder notes, and the exquisite first page, with its 
graceful initial letter W (“Who's there?”) calligraphed in a sunny green ink by Ed- 
ward Johnston, are a marvel to behold. There are one hundred fifty-seven pages of 
text and a twenty-three-page Appendix with “Parts of Folio Omitted, Parts of Folio 
Deleted, Substituted, etc.” Well, well... Cobden-Sanderson’s “restored Shakespeare” 
boggles the mind. 

Two most interesting characters entered the Hamlet scene in 1908: Edward Gor- 
don Craig, actor, director, and graphic artist who, in his “heart of hearts,” believed he 
was Hamlet; and a wealthy German aristocrat, an aficionado of fine printing, Harry 
Count Kessler, who was slowly and methodically establishing his own private press. 
While Emery Walker and Cobden-Sanderson were printing Hamlet, Kessler was 
cruising the Greek islands with French sculptor Aristide Maillol, seeking inspiration 
to print his Homer and his Virgil’s Eclogues. Our chronically impoverished English 
actor was wrestling with his Hamlet obsession in Florence, planning to establish an 
acting school, and publishing his theatrical journal, The Mask. 

Craig’s familiarity with Hamlet “moulted no feather.’ His mother, Ellen Terry, 
had been a famous Ophelia. Craig had been directed in the role of “the man in black” 
by Sir Henry Irving, his “theatrical father.” He had made hundreds of water-colors 
or wood engravings of Shakespeare’s play and questioned, in his The Art of the The- 
atre (1905), whether “Hamlet is a play to be performed or a poem to be read?” In 
1908, Isadora Duncan gave a copy of The Art of the Theatre to Constantin Stanislavsky. 
Craig was invited to produce Hamlet at the Moscow Art Theatre. This inspired him 
to place an advertisement in The Mask, announcing the imminent publication of his 
own “possibly three volume work”: 


We have the pleasure of announcing the publication of an edition of “Hamlet” which 
we believe will be without its parallel in the History of the European Stage. This edi- 
tion will be printed on handmade paper, the text of the 1st Folio will be adopted, and 
the De Vinne type used. This edition will contain the Text of the Play, Descriptions 
and Designs for each Scene, each Costume, each piece of Furniture used, it will also 
contain ground plans of each scene and full directions as to how to light the play. 
Every movement of the Actors will be noted at the side of the Text, and at times a 
design will help the student to the full significance of the movements. The designs 
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will be engraved upon wood, and in some cases otherwise reproduced, if not injuri- 
ous to the beauty of the book as a whole... 


This announcement did not go unnoticed by Harry Kessler, who bided his time while 
Craig solved the English/Russian language “dilemma” by translating Hamlet into a 
vocabulary of wooden figures which he could move about in his model theatre to 
familiarize the Russian actors with what he expected them to do on the stage. These 
thin wooden images could be inked and printed from. In January 1912, when Craig 
returned from his Moscow “success,” Kessler made his move and the Cranach Press 
Hamlet was begun. The “Great War” interrupted their plans. Not until June 1927 was 
Kessler ready to proceed. He asked Craig to send him “Notes” to be included with 
the text of the play, but Craig suggested: 


...the three sources of Hamlet be used ... in the margins ... an idea which would 
appeal to many learned persons who would be utterly shocked by my notes which 
would now be anything but properly done. The public would say ‘these are but wild 
& whirling words, my lord’ & you would have to say “Yes — poor Craig’... 


For the text of the German edition, Kessler sought out the playwright Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, whose version was about to be staged. Hauptmann claimed that seventeenth- 
century copyists had distorted Acts IV and V of Shakespeare’s play, turning Hamlet 
into a “spineless procrastinator and argumentative dabbler.” Hauptmann’s version 


...makes Hamlet, not Laertes, responsible for the uprising against Claudius. It is 
Hamlet, not Laertes, who speaks the words. ‘Oh thou vile king, give to me my 
father. Hamlet has struck up an alliance with Fortinbras and returns with him to 
Denmark to avenge his parent and reconquer his inheritance. This is the only way 
to render the last two acts intelligible and it frees Hamlet from the appearance of 
being no more than a spineless procrastinator and argumentative dabbler. Goethe 
came close to appreciating the switch... 


To add to the “dilemma,” Hauptmann rearranged the play. Hamlet’s soliloquy “To be 
or not to be,” for instance, usually part of Act III, Scene i, was relocated near the end 
of the play, in Act V, Scene ii. Kessler took Craig’s advice, using Saxo Grammaticus 
and other early versions of Hamlet’s story to “decorate” his pages. In the colophon 
Kessler notes: 


... The excerpts from Francois de Belleforest and from the Hystorie of Hamblet 
were translated for the first time for this edition by HARRY, COUNT KESSLER, 
who also directed the composition and printing of this book. ERIC GILL made 
the woodblocks for the page headers. EDWARD JOHNSTON, under a commis- 
sion from the Cranach Press, designed the types after the letters used by Fust and 
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Schoeffer in their 1457 Psalter of Maintz. Edward Prince and, after his death, G. T. 
Friend cut the punches. The paper for the ordinary edition has been made under the 
direction of Gaspard Maillol, according to the special process developed by Harry, 
Count Kessler, and Aristide Maillol. The printing was accomplished on the hand- 
presses of the Cranach Press in Weimar from 1927 to 1929 and finished at Christmas, 
1929. H. Wengler-Dresden took care of the proofreading, and J. H. Mason and Max 
Goertz took part with him in directing the composition; Walter Tanz and Hans 
Schulze were busy as typesetters, H. Gage-Cole and Max Kopp as printers, and 
Hugo Bergmann and Franz Hornik as assistants. 


No mention of Edward Gordon Craig woodcuts in the colophon. Kessler added an 
extra page with his own Foreword to Craig’s catalogue of the “Hamlet Exhibition” 
(Berlin, January, 1931). The English edition of the Cranach Press Hamlet is in many 
ways a different book. From the point of view of the illustrations, it is the superior 
book. It contains all the woodcuts from the German edition, some in larger formats, 
and even a few more. It is a multi-lingual edition in which the wood-engravings func- 
tion as language, as in a comic book. 

As for the English text, Craig suggested the First Quarto. But in May 1929, Kes- 
sler wrote to Craig : 


I saw Professor Dover Wilson, of King’s College... asked him to edit the Hamlet... 
He strongly urges printing the text of the 2d Quarto, which, he says he has no doubt 
was printed after Shakespeare’s own manuscript; while the 1st Quarto was merely 
a reproduction of short hand notes by some actor or hearer. He says the 2d Quarto 
is the only complete Hamlet and has never been reprinted separately... Incidentally, 
it removes the difficulty about the first big Initial, as the 2d Quarto begins with a W 
(not with an S like the 1st Quarto) 


The Cranach Press Hamlet includes J. Dover Wilson’s detailed “Notes” included as 
a booklet inserted into the back cover. Even with the backing of such an eminent 
scholar, Kessler found it necessary to justify his choice of text: 


Readers who find some of the emendations offered radical are requested to ask 
themselves this question: “Do I dislike the change because it disturbs a reading of 
the Folio which I have grown accustomed to from childhood, of because the text of 
the Second Quarto provides insufficient information?” If it be the later reason, he 
may condemn the reading proposed and feel a righteous indignation in so doing. 
If it be the former, then this edition is not for him. Let him lay aside Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and return to the traditional text based on the transcript at the Globe, in 
which the players took their revenge for Hamlet’s officious advice on how to speak 
their lines, by removing wholesale the delicate punctuation which would have 
helped them follow it, and by scores of careless or high-handed verbal alterations. 
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The Cranach Press’s magnificent edition does not fully solve Hamlet’s “dilemma.” 
What it demonstrates is how a great literary work of art can be translated into an- 
other medium — through which it can become even more complex and fascinating. 
Craig’s superbly dramatic wood-engravings encourage the viewer to follow the ac- 
tion in pictures. 

Another Hamlet, a more modest one, a non theatrical Hamlet for the masses, is 
The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 1933, designed and printed by Eric Gill at 
High Wycombe, using Joanna type on Barcham Green paper. The sophomoric Intro- 
duction by Gilbert Murray informs us that the play’s “construction has some obvious 
flaws” and that “the plot of Hamlet is difficult to remember.’ So much for Limited 
Editions’ scholarship. 

The best things about this little book are indeed Eric Gill’s seven wood-engrav- 
ings plus two blind-stamped designs on the front and back of the pig-skin covers. 
Here too is Eric Gill’s monumental lettering — which Kessler used in the Cranach 
Press Hamlet. The text is based on the Second Quarto and on the First Folio. It was 
originally assembled by W. Aldis Wright for the Cambridge edition and used in the 
Temple Shakespeare. The book is not encumbered by Notes or Appendices — it’s a 
poor man’s Hamlet — though today, each of its 1500 copies would fetch a dear price. 

One never knows. Will Hamlet’s “dilemma” ever be solved? Will someone, 
someday, finally find, among piles of dusty papers stored under an old chest, or 
tucked among the rafters of an out-of-the-way library, or in a private archive, William 
Shakespeare’s own hand-written Hamlet — Act, Scene and Stage directions? Perhaps 
someone will come upon Thomas Kyd’s version or a sheaf with annotations by the 
various hands — all those supposed ghostly writers - Queen Elizabeth I, William 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, or Sir Francis Bacon, plus 
a few of the others to whom savants do occasionally ascribe Shakespeare’s wit and 
skill? Perhaps one of these will contain a true eyewitness account of how the Bard 
spoke “Old Hamlet’s Ghost’s” ninety-five lines, how he haunted the ramparts of El- 
sinore castle and how Barnardo, Francisco, and Horatio pronounced, “trippingly on 
the tongue” — 


Tis heere. 
Tis heere. 
Tis gone. 


Dr. Adela Spindler Roatcap teaches the History of Art at the University of San Fran- 
cisco. She gratefully acknowledges the Book Club of California’s generous grant 
toward the completion of “The Stage On The Page: An account of Edward Gordon 
Craig’s collaboration with Count Harry Kessler in producing the Cranach Press edi- 
tion of William Shakespeare’s Hamlet.” 
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Review 


WPA FEDERAL ART PROJECT — 


PRINTMAKING IN CALIFORNIA 1935-43 
, by Elizabeth Gaede Seaton 


Preface by Clement Adams. San Francisco: The Book Club of California, 2005, 
136 pp., 9%4 x 2% inches, 450 copies, $175 


FOR THOSE READERS WHO ENVISION us San Franciscans as forever basking, laid 
back in sunny afternoons, let me tell you: it was a dark and windy night, trees were 
falling, roofs collapsing, streets flooding during the unusually severe February 27, 
2006 storm; yet, as usual, about sixty brave souls made it to the Book Club to cel- 
ebrate Elizabeth Gaede Seaton’s handsome new book and to hear her lecture, “Flow- 
ers, Towers, and Dreams: WPA Federal Art Projects — Printmaking in California 
1935-43. 

This is the 220th fine-press book published by the Book Club of California since 
its inception in 1912. It was designed and typeset by Patrick Reagh of Sebastopol, Cali- 
fornia (1) and printed offset on Arches Velin by Yon Art Printing of South Korea, who 
also created the two-color linen binding. The display typeface is Metro Gothic and 
the text typeface is Mission. There are eighty-six color and duotone photographs and 
at least one reproduction, mostly full page, of a work by each of the forty-six artists 
discussed. 

The title page was printed letterpress at the shop of Patrick Reagh. Now, an ex- 
citing title page is like a smiling, welcoming host who reaches out, shakes your hand, 
and invites you to step inside. It is so with the title page of WPA Federal Art Project —a 
spectacularly handsome design in black, red, and yellow type underscored by a blue 
line — a title page worthy of a Russian Constructivist artist such as Lazar El Lissitzki 
or Kazimir Malevich. “Well,” says Patrick Reagh, “isn’t setting type a Constructivist 
exercise?” 

This is an impeccably designed and printed book. The black Mission type con- 
trasts smartly with red capitals, and the thin red line under chapter headings provides 
just the right amount of visual interest without detracting from the text. Margins are 
lavish, and the text flows in two columns down the page. In this substantial volume, 
the illustrations, though printed on uncoated Arches Velin, are amazingly lively and 
faithful to the original prints. Producing books internationally has its drawbacks: 
WPA Federal Art Project was three years in the making; but the final product is well 
worth the wait. 

Elizabeth Seaton has compiled a succinct and engaging history, as well as bio- 
graphical and bibliographic information on technical and stylistic developments 
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and the political and social conditions in which FAP (Federal Art Project) fine art 
printmakers worked during the Thirties and Forties. She also shows how California’s 
unique history caused many of the prints to have a flavor and character different 
from those produced in the East and Midwest. For a few decades following WWII, 
these lithographs, etchings, and woodcuts were forgotten, or at least ignored. Stylisti- 
cally they were outside the mainstream of the History of Art — considered provincial 
or folksy. 

Iconographically, some of these prints had become politically incorrect. Many 
artists went on to become teachers, Hollywood stage and costume designers, or book 
illustrators like Mallette Dean, who worked for the Grabhorn Press, or Paul Land- 
acre, who, with Rockwell Kent, became one of America’s most prominent wood en- 
gravers. Seaton concludes that California’s WPA print workshops helped enlarge the 
technical boundaries of the medium by furthering the use of transfer lithography and 
reviving chromolithography. Through California’s library print-lending programs, 
and by disseminating thematic print portfolios in schools, among other things, WPA 
printmakers helped engage Americans in the fine arts. A word of congratulation to 
those astute members who've already reserved their copies: This book is destined to 
be a sell out, a collector’s item, all that one could wish for. Looking back on “the one 
who got away” is no fun — so get your copy while you can and enjoy a good read. 


— Dr. Adela Spindler Roatcap 


(1) see Matrix 6, 1986, pp. 57-64 Scott Freuter, “Patrick Reagh, Printer.” 


Serendipity 


On March 13, 2006, the Book Club of California held the grandest party in remem- 
bered history. Well, it should be. The guest of honor was Ann Whipple, our retiring 
Executive Secretary. Even that hard pressed, lead-souled group, our printers, became 
sentimental. Ann Whipple continues as Editor of this quarterly, a promise for main- 
tained quality. In such statements, one column is excluded. 

By a letter attached to the last issue, all are now acquainted with Lucy Rodgers 
Cohen, our new Executive Director. As Dictator, er, Director, she is the “one who 
must be obeyed.” We have discovered this. Ms. Cohen has become very attached to 
us; well, a portion of us; actually, just a small part of us: The Hand that Signs. We 
receive numerous requests for its presence. 

Sadly, Vince Lozito has left the Board because of his health. Vince has been Mr. 
Membership since the creation of the Book Club, or nearly so. At any major book 
show, there would be Lozito, gently but persuasively touting the advantages of the 
Book Club and not letting up until he held a signed membership application. In our 
book, Vince Lozito is Mr. Membership in perpetuity. 
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Lozito has finished the probate of Mike Harrison’s estate. Sadly, the University 
of California at Davis cannot maintain the Fair Oaks estate. Harrison’s library is be- 
ing moved to campus while the real estate will probably be sold. Perhaps the new 
owner will have that dining room table that Maggie Harrison never had on account 
of book encroachment. 

A year after Harrison’s death, on Friday, April 7, according to the Sacramento 
Bee, the University publicly revealed his “massive, stunning” library of twenty-one 
thousand volumes. Awed University officials, the paper said, had never “seen any- 
thing of its kind — so large, so meticulously organized, so thorough.” 

It will be kept intact, along with the “Harrison Peculiar System” of seven hun- 
dred thousand 3 by 5-inch typed library cards. Harrison indexed major subjects with- 
in books to bring all information on a particular subject readily to hand. The multi- 
volume Handbook of North American Indians, for instance, had twelve hundred cards. 
Harrison used to challenge visitors to pick a card, any card, and “I will have that book 
within ten seconds.” 

We are pleased we praised Publications Committee Chairman Gary Kurutz in 
the past two issues. After nineteen years, Mr. Kurutz has retired. 

Past President Curtis Taylor, a former commercial printer and a mainstay of the 
BCC, has taken over the Publications Committee. The powerful mind (and the rest 
of him also) of John Crichton will finish Kurutz’s term as Director ending in October. 
Your President is most grateful! 

Gary Kurutz took command in 1987, after several years on the committee, at 
about book N’85 celebrating the Book Club’s seventy-fifth anniversary. He shepherd- 
ed and nourished some forty books for this Club, diplomatically dealt with cantan- 
kerous authors, prodded balky, mulish printers, and reacted gracefully and efficiently 
when circumstances enacted Murphy’s Law, that anything that can go wrong will. 

His greatest frustration, which we echo as President, is at members who do 
NOT buy the Club’s wonderful productions. Readers! Change your ways! 

Kurutz departs after books N°219 and N’220 have appeared. First came Ben 
Truman’s champagne-fueled stagecoach stories by the Chairman Himself. Castle 
Press did a handsome job, producing something that is neither little, red, nor poorly 
printed. The second magnificently displays Works Progress Administration Califor- 
nia prints. 

On February 27, printer Patrick Reagh and author Liz Seaton presented their 
marvelous WPA print book, whose origins are rumored to go back to when Gary 
Kurutz first joined the Publications Committee. Reagh did a lot of juggling between 
California and Korea, keeping the project airborne; the result is beautiful! He will 
reaghank this among the top three books he ever reaghplicates (nothing will dislodge 
his Plantin Press as number one). 

Liz Seaton, with the enthusiasm of a graduate student evolving into a polished 
scholar, has dug deeply (as we say in this research business) and emerged fact-stained 
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and triumphant. Dr. Seaton produced a lively text, not PhDdy-duddy at all. We ex- 
pect WPA Prints will be sold out by the appearance of these remarks. 

The long gestation period did allow a few Type Lice to creep into the draft unno- 
ticed. As Patrick Reagh prepared to print an errata sheet for these textual anomalies 
and NOT book arts errors, his whole home lit up one night at 11:30 p.m. He wrote, “I 
think type lice migrated over to the redwood. The lightning strike was reaghdiant!” 
On one hand, Reagh and his neighbors lost electricity for a few days; on the other, he 
has ready-splintered firewood. Probably Old Growth Redwood, too. 

In another new publication, Gary Kurutz praises Weird Ed and all those other 
glass plate guys in “The Triumph of Helios.” Renowned California photographer 
Eadweard Muybridge Saxonized his name in the 1860s and adopted “Helios” as his 
trademark. A bump on the head from an Overland stagecoach accident sent this nor- 
mal bookseller into unusual pursuits. Some of those products are in the State Library 
Collection. 

The subtitle of Kurutz’s 32-page pamphlet is “Photographic Treasures of the 
California State Library,’ and it accompanies a Sacramento State exhibit from March 
3 to June 24. One of 500 copies may be yours for $12, plus $2 for shipping: California 
State Library Foundation, 1225 8th Street, Sacramento, 95815; (916) 447-6331; cslf{@ 
juno.com 

Sometimes, we cannot leave a subject; the leaves just keep coming. In a pile 
growing this Autumn, there will exactly eighty-four of them. Jack Walsdorf, member 
of the Book Club of California, member of The Grolier Club, author of a substantial 
pile of books on the history of printing, and subject of a notice in the Winter QN-L 
on his The Literature of the Book (2005), has two memberships that qualify him for his 
latest project: A leaf book. One noted club, approaching its centennial in 2012 (ahem) 
has produced a notable number. The other, domiciled in New York City for 122 years, 
has catalogued them. 

Out this fall from The Printery (17 Orchard Lane, Kirkwoood, MO 63122; www. 
theprinterybooks.com) are 150 copies of Jack Walsdorf’s On Collecting William Mor- 
ris: A Memoir, prices to be determined. In addition to reproductions of five unique 
items in Walsdorf’s collection, the first 84 are special. Copies one through 84 will 
sport an original Kelmscott leaf from Child Christopher and Goldilind the Fair (1894), 
and the remainder of the edition, copies 85-150, will contain reproductions of the 
Child Christopher leaf. Though these few elegant leaves may fall from the Kirkwood 
Printerytree, not one leaf shall touch the ground. Fleet Morrisites will see to that. 
A stunning, four-page prospectus is available from The Printery. Reserve your copy 
now! 

The Book Club’s Oscar Lewis Awards came on February 6, 2006. Honorees 
were Robert V. Hine for history and Peter Koch for book arts. Bob Hine was young 
and vibrant when we first met him, excelling in multimedia slide, sound, and song 
assemblies to entice undergraduates into history. 
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Hine is also a prolific author: California’s Utopian Colonies (1953); Edward Kern 
and American Expansion (1962); The American West (1973); Community on the American 
Frontier (1981); and Second Sight (1997), on recovering from near-blindness. 

Then the press gang put him on my dissertation committee. The saga of my 
dissertating set a record for longevity that is still unmatched at the University of 
California, Riverside. My major professor immediately retired, and Bob Hine shortly 
skedaddled to UC Irvine to put the horrible experience behind him. It is hereby ru- 
mored he still has nightmares about it. 

After a varied career as a seaman, lumberman, railroad laborer, atomic scientist, 
and proprietor of Pete’s [fishing] Flies, Montanan Peter Rutledge Koch burst upon 
the fine press scene. Waving a composing stick, radiating energy, and shouting his 
fierce battle cry, “Lead Ain't Dead,” Koch took Missoula by storm. 

In 1974, startled Montanans regretted ever letting the first Peter Koch into the 
territory in 1867. Before their eyes appeared Montana Gothic, a strange literary journal 
published by Koch’s Black Stone Press, the first fine letterpress in the state. 

Not surprisingly, in 1978, Koch and San Francisco koched up to each other, and 
Koch now prints this quarterly. As he says, “For the past thirty-two years I have cul- 
tivated a cross-media dialogue between art, philosophy, and literature.” Peter Koch 
is creative, inventive, and daring. Look for his works as well as a history of creative 
printing within the last thirty-five years. 

Too often we hear of exhibits that will be long over before appearing in this 
“col’m,” in the phraseology of Editor Ann Whipple. We wish to record them anyway, 
and encourage members to check the Book Club’s web site: www.bccbooks.org. 
With just-received new calendaring software, Executive Director Cohen may add 
such announcements. 

Mills College is, reports Director and Librarian Janice Braun, receiving relics 
from one of the few 95-year-old survivors of the Royal Mail Steamship Titanic. On 
April 9, a day remembered by Rebels of the Army of Northern Virginia for other rea- 
sons, actress, printer, artist, Southern Californian, and all around lively spirit Gloria 
Stuart is donating printing materials from her studio to Mills. Good thing; the Titanic 
sails on April io. 

The presence of the irrepressible Gloria Stuart is one of many earth-shattering 
events in Northern California. Here there is a Whole Lotta Shaken’ Goin’ On, which 
is why on April 18, San Franciscans will gather at Lotta’s Fountain to spout off about 
events a century before. For once, the Bay City will get a day’s head start. This year’s 
18th is on a Tuesday; in 1906, it was a Wednesday. 

As we collect letters, and eBay was bountiful before the lack-of-material drought 
began in 2006, you, as a captive audience, must read them. They provide the back- 
ground for San Francisco’s renewal. 

Somehow, Queen Calafia got into a rift with San Andreas at 5:12 a.m., Wednes- 
day, April 18, 1906, and, very unsaintly, he found fault, punishing the state along 300 
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miles. Santa Rosa to the north and San Jose to the south of San Francisco saw great 
earthquake damage, but no fire. 

The epicenter off Daly City released an amount of energy equal to the current 
Richter scale estimate of 7.9, and the metropolitan city of the Golden State suffered. 
A relentless fire, devouring a block every half hour, took three days to burn every- 
thing east of Van Ness Avenue. 

“Our house is a complete wreck from the Earthquake; the only one on the block 
that went down,” a woman wrote on April 21. “It rocked and shook and then made 
a final plunge and dropped a sheer 6 feet off the foundation and about 8 feet to one 
side. The neighbors thought surely we were all killed, but thank God we got out, all 
of us without a scratch.” 

“The City is surely in a terrible plight, but all seem to be making the best of it. 
We are as comfortable as could be expected under the circumstances and are camp- 
ing in Golden Gate Park with thousands of others like us.” Unlike March 2006, it did 
not rain every day. OK, so March did have six days of sun. 

From Antioch on April 22, a San Franciscan who had lived south of Market, near 
the waterfront, penned, “I was in bed at the time of the shock at 5:14 a.. It did not 
seem so bad until just before the end, when my bed was thrown around and jammed. 
against a chest of drawers. 

“Well, I got up, dressed, and went down stairs to the front to see what damage 
was done, when the house caught fire from a stove in the lower part which had been 
overturned. Every cent of money I had in cash was in a trunk under the bed. I went 
upstairs, but could not get the trunk out from under the bed where it had become 
jammed, and as the fire was coming up through the floor, I had to leave.” 

“You never saw any thing like the streets. The tops of all the houses were thrown 
into the road, and the whole City seemed to be on fire. The earthquake had broken 
all the water pipes, so the fire engines were useless. All the firemen could do was to 
use dynamite. They would blow a whole street down to try to stop the fire, but it was 
no use. They could do nothing without water. 

That want of water plagued survivors, too. He continued, “The worst was the 
lack of water. It was impossible to get a drink at all. I got some milk about 4 p.., but 
not a drop of water. 

“Every body stayed in the open that night. By 2 a.m. [on Thursday the 19th] the 
whole city was doomed and the people began to leave. There was no panic, and little 
excitement. The men would talk of the money they had lost, and the women how 
long they had lived in a certain house, in the most calm and matter-of-fact way. I 
stayed in San Francisco two days and then came here.” 

One husky young man came up from Half Moon Bay to write on June 6, 1906, 
“One would get lost around the corners they lived before the fire. You can see over 
acres and acres of ground. Still you are lost when it comes to telling just what street 
you are on. 
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“We are building an office for the Ocean Shore Railway on Eleventh Street. We 
will be through there in about ten or twelve days. Then we are going to build a ma- 
chine shop or some kind of a big store at First and Mission Streets. The Ocean Shore 
is laying track all over the south of Market district [to haul out debris and bring in 
building materials]. 

“We work every day up here. That just suits me. Wish it would keep up for 
about one year. Then I would have a nice little stake. I am getting $4 a day; Sunday 
we get time and a half. So you see every day counts.” 

The earthquake-shattered wreckage of New City Hall, twenty years in the build- 
ing, symbolized municipal graft. Anger turned on Mayor Eugene Schmitz and politi- 
cal boss Abraham Ruef. In 1907, reformers picked Edward Robeson Taylor for mayor. 
On 12/12/12 ex-mayor Taylor presided over another organization: THE BOOK CLUB 
OF CALIFORNIA. Our Centennial Approaches! 

Yet, for one event, the “City that Knows How” has moved the Earthquake date 
back three days to that Good News Day of April 15 — Civil War begins, Abraham 
Lincoln dies, Titanic sinks, and taxes are due. Now, San Francisco adds disaster upon 
disaster: It unleashes Cartoonists! 

“Earthquake!!! Bay Area Cartoonists Look at 1906, 1989 and Beyond” runs from 
April 15 to June 25 at BCC Director Malcolm Whyte’s Cartoon Art Museum at 655 
Mission Street near Third. Perpetrators include cartoon creationists and intelligent 
designers Mark Bode, Phil Frank, John Hastings, Keith Knight, Steve Lait, Paul Ma- 
donna, and Trina Robbins. 

While San Francisco cannot promise the 1906 operatic singing sensation Enrico 
Caruso on April 17, it comes close with a gala opening. With trumpeting fanfare, 
thanks to BCC member Linda Kahn, “The San Francisco Maritime National Historic 
Park and The Paul and Linda Kahn Foundation are proud to present the first-ever 
retrospective exhibition to chronicle the life and works of William A. Coulter (1849- 
1936), maritime artist.” 

Seaman Coulter knew his ships and could differentiate the starboard fore clew 
garnet from the mizzen topgallant halyard. Too many alleged marine artists only 
know how to splice the main brace. “A Master’s Brush with the Sea,” which is NOT 
our punning, runs from April 18 to October 31 at the Park’s Visitors’ Center at the 
corner of Hyde and Jefferson Streets. More than a hundred works await your view- 
ing. Admission is free. 

Doug Johns’s Western Gallery auctioned off Glen Dawson’s collection of 113 
early Los Angeles imprints on December 2, 2005. Dawson, 93, limited the number 
of items to almost his current age and kept only the best, constantly upgrading. The 
low estimates for books and ephemera printed between 1843 and 1873 tallied $44,000; 
the sale brought $152,000, with one buyer keeping eighty percent of the collection 
intact. Best of all, Bruce McKinney penned a most hilarious account in the January 
issue of Americana Exchange. 
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On March 9, past President George Fox gallantly gallivanted a generous gesture 
to gestate. Gypsy Lou Webb, who published poet Charles Bukowski’s earliest works 
(Loujon Press), is now a gracious lady in her eighties with a life devastated by Hur- 
ricane Katrina. New Orleans collector Edwin Blair determined to sell his forty-year 
collection of Beat authors to aid Webb. 

Besides the postal postman poet Bukowski, Blair collected prime pieces, rare 
reproductions, and major manuscripts by William S. Burroughs, William Everson, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Allen Ginsberg, Jack Kerouac, Jack Micheline, Kenneth Patch- 
en, and Gary Snyder. The catalogue is, in itself, collectible. 

Of course, Blair came to San Francisco to choose Pacific Book Auction Galler- 
ies, currently, rather than initially, known by its initials, PBA. Reporter Delvin Vigil 
described the scene: “Led by George K. Fox, who in his bow tie and plaid sport coat 
looked more like an English professor than an auctioneer, the bidding maintained a 
steady flow with the rat-a-tat-tat rhythmic beat of Fox’s “$300-do-I-hear-s350?’ voice” 
to ultimately make $225,000. 

“Fox used a plastic pen in place of a gavel,” Vigil observed, and “revealed his 
secret energy weapon when he sipped from a can of Red Bull.” Book Club directors’ 
meetings were never like this. 

This same Fox, bookman, fly fisherman, skier, barn-raiser, and chairman of the 
BCC’s Strategic Planning Committee, carries the usual incurable disease: Collect- 
ing. A few years back, we drooled over (luckily the originals were cased in the Book 
Club’s library) his collection of chromolithographed trade cards relating to the book 
arts. Fox now wishes to have a national slobbering contest. 

He will have exhibited impressively, by the time this appears, “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury American Trade Cards of Printers, Engravers, Lithographers and Suppliers of 
Material to the Printing Trades” in the nation’s capital. The World Philatelic Exhibi- 
tion “Washington 2006” takes over the Washington Convention Center from May 27 
to June 3, 2006. Fox’s exhibit is the basis for a future BCC Keepsake. 

We continue to beat up on a preceding subject: The Beats. The Beat Museum 
moved from Monterey into 1345 Grant Avenue on January 13. That North Beach site 
is mid-block between Vallejo and Green, west side. The museum shares a domicile 
with the “Live” Worms Gallery. The front part sells Beat books, the latter exhibits 
memorabilia and paintings. 

Additionally, the museum dispatches its “Beatmobile” carrying The Beat Mu- 
seum on Wheels, an interactive, visual, live reading “literary outreach program de- 
signed to bring the story of the Beat Generation to High Schools and Colleges.” They 
give the bad with the good, “many cautionary tales” coupled with a celebration of 
“the spirit of The Beats.” 

Across the financial and retail districts in Civic Center, the San Francisco Main 
Library unrolled thirty-six feet of Jack Kerouac’s On the Road with the Beats. To avoid 
interrupting his writing flow, in April 1951 Kerouac pasted together 120 feet of paper, 
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placed it in his typewriter, popped some pills, and pounded away for twenty days 
and nights. 

In half the time it took to float Noah’s Ark, Kerouac deluged the world. His 
book created a literary tsunami that is still with us. Think what Kerouac could have 
done with a computer. 

In 2000, San Francisco Chronicle writer Mike Weiss wrote, “Dean of San Fran- 
cisco’s Marxist Poetry Jack Hirschman is lauded abroad, unknown at home.” That 
changed in 2006. 

On January 11, Mayor Gavin Newsom appointed Hirschman, described by the 
Chronicle as “a social activist and communist,” as well as a homeless organizer, as San 
Francisco’s fourth poet laureate. 

This Beat Ph.D. bohemian North Beach denizen since 1973 has written some 
seventy books since 1953. Among them are A Correspondence of Americans (Indiana 
University, 1960), which is Hirschman’s first book of collected poems, Lyripol (City 
Lights, 1976), and Endless Threshold (Curbstone, 1992) 

Said Newsom, “I want someone who will challenge the status quo.” Ho-hum. 
Around San Francisco the Hirschman canon IS the status quo. 

We saw an obituary in the March Fine Books for Fred Board, who claimed to have 
the “nuttiest” number of book oddities in the nation; something akin to collecting 
our writing. In his library are ten thousand miniature books, an interest to many of 
our readers. All fit into only twenty-six banker’s boxes — compared to say, five hun- 
dred boxes for ordinary books. 

Of note, Schoyer’s Books of Berkeley, often noted in this column, and Savoy 
Books in Lanesboro, Massachusetts, have acquired much of Board’s collection. Cata- 
logues? Catalogues! Look for them! 

On February 25th we made our annual pilgrimage to San Francisco to worship 
at the shrine of bibliomania. As the ABAA’s 39th California International Antiquar- 
ian Book Fair in Los Angeles had depleted pockets the preceding week, we came in 
through the 7th street entrance to find enough to lighten our wallets as if it had been 
the larger event. 

Afterwards, we decided to depart for Berkeley to see the really good stuff that 
was not on the market: “The Bancroft Library at 100: A Celebration 1906-2006.” Al- 
though the University of California had purchased Hubert Howe Bancroft’s library 
in 1905, not until May 1906 did it bring the materials to campus. Luckily, the April 
Earthquake Fire did not reach its Valencia Street location. 

On the appropriately-named Bancroft Way, we encountered the newest Berke- 
ley parking arrangement. Street entrepreneurs learned to lop the tops off parking 
meters, leaving only the poles. These remain, but now a central computerized kiosk 
for perhaps sixteen spaces accepts coin and credit cards to dole out time at the rate 
of seventy-five cents per hour. The parker, though, must walk the receipt back to his 
parked car’s dashboard. 
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The exhibit, on view until December 3, lay up a sloping ramp in Gallery 4 of the 
cold, grim gray concrete UC Berkeley Art Museum at 2626 Bancroft Way. Treasures 
untold lay before us! 

But what were they? What was their context? That remained largely unknown. 
Each item had not a caption, but a number, forcing a viewer to search through a 96- 
page, 5.5 x 7.5 inch green pamphlet to find its mate. The result was often nothing. 

For instance, in the Beat case, we read two pages from a most legible 1963 diary 
wherein the author recorded in three columns the reactions of his Beat friends to his 
writings. Eagerly we looked to the green guide for elucidation: “278. Philip Whalen, 
Notebook, 1963.” The preceding item gave the only other explanation of who Whalen 
might be: “277. Jack Kerouac, ‘Buddha Red-Ears [Philip Whalen] Drawing on paper: 

By the Great Buddha of Kamakura, Japan, we still know nothing of Philip 
Whalen, but perhaps we should be whalin’ some backsides. We could go on, but will 
not. Without explanation, the exhibit is not worth the $8 admission fee. “Encounter 
Culture,” states the back of the catalogue. Not this way! 

We close with a recent decorator’s catalogue of “affordable style.” It states, “Build 
vintage library character without the must or dust. English leather-bound books rep- 
licated in durable resin. Colored, gilded, and waxed by hand. Easily mounted with 
the included hardware.” The lucky purchaser, who avoids dust, must, book mites, 
and printed pages, has the choice of foot-wide panels of “Heroes,” “Dictionnaire His- 
torique,” or “Who's Who.” 

Now, each faux book foot is a mere $79, reduced from $129. Such makes the 
price of Book Club books look inexpensive while raising their value immeasurably. 
Why, BCC products may even be read! 


—Robert J. Chandler 
Se 


Dorothy Caswell Allen (1908-2006), widow of Lewis Allen and half of the famed 
Allen Press, passed on to the great composing room in the sky on April 3. For half a 
century, the Allens produced gorgeous handset books that are the subject of a Book 
Club Publication, The Allen Press. 


A Thank-you Note 


I have spent some time and energy over the last decade or so keeping personal items 
out of the Quarterly News-Letter. Now I fear I must, with apologies, get off my high 
horse to thank the Book Club’s membership generally, and some particular friends 
and well-wishers, for a splendid farewell and a wonderful finale to my official em- 
ployment at the Club. 
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Yet it will be impossible to name everyone who has been kind to me during my 
years at the Club, or to offer proper thanks to those whose contributions to the Club 
made my life easier. It will even be hard to acknowledge all those who contributed 
to that amazing gala on March 13th without taking up precious Quarterly space and, 
probably, leaving out some specially heroic well-wisher. So I play it safe and say that, 
over the years, I was blessed to know generous volunteers and colleagues, patient 
and inventive printers, and members who were always gracious and interesting. I 
knew how lucky I was, all along; the Monday evening send-off just distilled my good 
fortune. Music (!), quantities of lovely food, balloons (!), presents, notes, embarrass- 
ingly nice speeches, conviviality: I wish each and every one of you could have been 
there. Heartfelt thanks to all the dears who made it unforgettable. 

I will miss the regular give and take of days at the Club, but I hope to keep in 
touch, most especially through these pages. 


Sa eae 
Chui , 


Boa wit, tata pns 
ey 


Gifts & Acquisitions 


The Club has acquired two of our wanted books, the first a copy of Horace Bell’s 
Reminiscences of a Ranger. This copy was at one time the property of Kenneth M. 
Johnson, the compiler of The Sting of the Wasp, a Book Club of California title from 
1967. The Bell book is said to be the first book printed in Los Angeles as well as one 
of the Zamorano 80 titles and the only one I know by this printer (Yarnell, Caystile 
& Mathes, Printers, 1881). It is a reasonable copy, suffering from a few mainly age- 
related defects. A second book from our desiderata is Death Valley in ’49 by William 
Lewis Manly. This was printed by a firm who produced a series of agricultural jour- 
nals and is the only book they printed, as far as 1 am aware. With these acquisitions, 
we have filled two more lacunae for our library. 


— Barbara Jane Land 
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Seeking Unique Works by Mallette Dean 


John Hawk, Head Librarian of the Donohue Rare Book Room at the University 
of San Francisco, is researching the work of Mallette Dean for a future Book Club 
publication and is seeking information on unique items, such as printing blocks and 
original artwork. Mallette Dean (1907-1975) was a print maker, illustrator, and print- 
er whose work is associated with several Bay Area firms, including the Grabhorn 
Press, the Colt Press, the Allen Press, the Quercus Press, and James E. Beard. He also 
produced several books for the Book Club of California. If you know of any extant 
original blocks (wood engravings, woodcuts, linoleum cuts, or photo engravings) by 
Mallette Dean or know of other unique materials such as drawings, watercolors, or 
oil paintings, John Hawk would love to hear from you. John may be contacted at the 
Gleeson Library at (415) 422-2036 or by email at hawkj@usfca.edu. Any assistance 
Book Club members may provide will be most appreciated! 


Book and Paper Care Tips 


BY SUSAN FILTER, 
PAPER CONSERVATOR & COLLECTION CARE CONSULTANT 


Light exposure is one of the most misunderstood of the environmental factors that 
damage art, artifacts, books, and antiques. Light fades, bleaches, darkens, and em- 
brittles paper-based materials. Most people don’t understand that ALL visible light 
— fluorescent, incandescent, and sunlight — will fade and rot organic materials. While 
the ultraviolet band of light is the most damaging and can be filtered with UV pro- 
tective films on windows and in frames, these films do not protect from all light, but 
only cut out the most damaging portion. Direct sunlight on a framed watercolor 
with UV filtering glass WILL still fade the colors. The same goes with books exposed 
to light through a window with UV film on it. 

There are certain papers and materials that are more susceptible to damage by 
light; these would be what we call “poor quality papers” made of wood pulp that 
contains lignin. Many ephemeral items are made of this type of paper: newspapers, 
cardboard boxes, posters, some book covers, trade cards, etc. Light will quickly de- 
teriorate these items, turning them brown and brittle. Watercolors, manuscript inks, 
felt-tipped pen ink, certain dyes, colored papers, and book cloths are extremely sensi- 
tive to light exposure and will readily fade. 

Light damage is cumulative and NOT reversible. So, consider closing your cur- 
tains and blinds when you leave for the day, and hang that Civil War document with 
Linclon’s signature in a dark hallway. 
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A Pilgrimage to Colophon 


BY DAVID C. WEBER 


What tale lies behind certain coins from the ancient Greek city of Colophon? Bib- 
liophile Frank Novak posed this question to a couple of Roxburghe Club friends. 
Do these coins bear any connection with our current use of the bibliographic term 
“colophon”? 

Many private-press books conclude with a colophon, the note describing cre- 
ation of the artifact. Such notes have been used since long before the time of Guten- 
berg, long before the birth of Christ. The noun “colophon” has been linked with that 
pre-Christian Greek city of Colophon, known locally as Kolophon. Historical maps 
show this city by the Aegean, in Anatolia, south of Pergamum and north of the later 
Roman site of Ephesus. 

I am satisfied that “colophon” in a book has a demonstrable etymological con- 
nection with the city. Questions then arise. Where precisely is this city whose ancient 
name we now apply in descriptions within the book trade? Is there today physical 
evidence on the ground to authenticate a city of three millennia ago? 

Prompted by a desire to find answers to these questions, my grandson Carl and 
I embarked on the quest during a hot, dusty September day in 2005. Deciding that 
some locals surely must know of its location, Carl had turned to the internet and 
found the expert Turkish travel consultant Safak Noratli, of Oregon. Mr. Noratli ar- 
ranged for us to meet a private driver in Selcuk, a busy city just north of Kusadasi on 
the Aegean coast. This Turkish driver, Ali Aksa, was skilled in finding regional sites. 
Reportedly, no licensed tour guide knew precisely the Colophon location in the state 
of Izmir. On the other hand, Ali had been informed by a local man where to seek its 
location. We were gambling in this pursuit of history. 

Ali drove us north via Ozdere, Ahmetbeyli, then inland past the site of ancient 
Claros. As we neared the locale, Ali used his cell phone again to contact a colleague 
informant who said he had been there. Ali thus gained better info about country 
roads, unmarked turns. This other driver encouraged Ali, clarified a pair of vague 
road turns to reach the site, concluding with the comment: “But once you reach the 
hill there is nothing there, absolutely nothing.” Were we on a wild goose chase? 

Beyond Claros, we branched off the main paved road onto a smaller dirt road. 
Shortly we took one of three options in a village we later learned the locals call De- 
girmendere. Amazingly, these turns encouraged Ali, although the village streets and 
lanes bear no names. He took one more fork amidst a few dozen clustered dwell- 
ings and outbuildings. Some goats here and there, a scattering of chickens. We drove 
slowly by the village pump next to a small stream, then one short block and we were 
on the outskirts of this thinning settlement by a north-sloping rise. The village to the 
southeast had petered out. He drove up to a small old farm structure on the right, 
by a tile-roofed hovel, and on the left a wire fence by a small ramshackle wooden 
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shack perhaps for housing root foods. Ali’s car came to a stop. The narrow dirt lane 
had ended. From his window he shouted a few Turkish words to the stooped elderly 
woman of the farm, probably to ask if we'd lost the way. He then got out confidently 
and said to us: “Here we walk.” 

Carl and I followed, heading left into a rough, rocky, steeply rising field, so hard- 
scrabble that it hardly could sustain any live stock. We left behind this last small field. 
The hill quickly became steeper. No discernable path, nor any cattle tracks. Upward 
Ali climbed, as we followed among chest-high brush, low spiky shrubs, here and 
there vague traces of what might have been goat trails. We spotted a few spent green 
shotgun shells, which Ali confirmed were left after hunting pheasant. Up we con- 
tinued, Ali, Carl, I trailing. We worked our way up some 200 feet of elevation gain, 
through the brush, rough rocks everywhere under foot, into a habitat of scattered 
small pines. 

Carl pointed out a semi-flat shoulder of the hill, at least an acre in size, with 
more pine trees. And one could see more dense pine forest above. He suddenly said, 
“Grampa, here is some cut rock!” Indeed, holding up a bank was a wall some twenty 
feet long, rising several feet above the ground, apparently constructed years or cen- 
turies ago of carefully cut ashlar blocks, using no mortar. 

Then I spotted the cut stones of a tight structure with a narrow vertical opening, 
perhaps suitable for storing meat, as in a cold cellar. Next a building foundation was 
spotted, and then another perfectly formed, about ten feet square. A tumulus mound 
was prominent in one place near another rectangular foundation. How exciting! 

The city-state of Colophon was large, covering three major hills and an inter- 
vening valley — perhaps fifty square miles facing the Aegean Sea. So I presumed this 
was merely a portion, the northern structures. The ashlar blocks were clear evidence 
of major human activity, well above any agricultural enterprise. These are remains 
of extensive heavy effort, at an elevation suitable for defense. This site calls out for 
archeological attention, proffering rewards for some academic team equipped to un- 
dertake a “dig” and find clay shards and knife points and charred bones — historical 
relics of an earlier civilization. 

Or even a coin or two? When Dr. Novak acquired sixty-three silver and bronze 
coins minted in Colophon between 525 B.c. and 249 a.p., among the city officials 
were Aristophanes of circa 320 B.c., Apollas, and, in the later Roman period, Metrodi- 
us and Philip the First. In all probability an excavation will turn up relics issued under 
the rule of these and other magistrates, some being small coins issued at one-fourth 
of an obol (worth 1/6 th of a drachma), some drachmae which were the principal 
silver coins of ancient Greece, and perhaps a few tetradrachms at the high end of the 
value scale. 

Colophon flourished during the eighth and seventh centuries B.c., at the time 
when alphabetic writing was introduced in Greece, ashlar masonry was devised, the 
geometric style of pottery flourished, and notable advances were made in the so- 
phistication of jewelry, carved ivory, bronze work, and engraved seals. Rulers in this 
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kingdom in western Asia Minor are said to have been the first to use coined money. 
Echoes from the hoof beats of the famous Colophonian cavalry will no longer re- 
verberate over the plains, yet today archaeologists, art historians, numismatists, and 
other specialists in ancient artifacts should find fascination on these hills. 

The views to the north and east were wide-sweeping to our eyes. Here, on a 
prominent large rise, we stood hundreds of feet above the broad flood plain, look- 
ing north to the village of Bulgurca six kilometers away, and further to the larger 
community of Menderes. We viewed this plain which would have been where the 
Colophonians bred and trained their horses, the cavalry which gave this Greek city 
its tactical military fame. And we stood on one of the three hills of pines which, those 
millennia past, provided Greek Colophon with the resin which was the marketable 
raw material for its basic commercial wealth, the easily fusible solid product termed 
“colophony.” 

What a superb site, evocative of early Greek history. And, most delightful to 
our senses, we at last stood in ancient Colophon, a rich reward for our bibliographic 
pilgrimage from California to Asia Minor. 

Thinking back over ancient history, I knew that Colophon had been an Ionian 
city from 1200 B.c. to as late as 300 a.p. It was one of the Twelve Greek Cities of the 
ancient Hellenic world, one which claimed to be Homer’s birthplace. Colophonians 
became wealthy owing to the fertility of their land and their skill as mariners — and 
their horsemanship. At times as many as a thousand men entered the agora per- 
fumed with musk and wearing purple clothing. Then Colophon came under the do- 
minion of Persia; Notion and Ephesus gained favor. Colophon was destroyed by the 
Macedonian general Lysimachus in 302 B.c. An earthquake later added to its decline 
and eventual abandonment. 

Yet here are the fabled roots for our bibliographical “colophon.” Eight centuries 
before the Christian era, the cavalry of this Greek city achieved military fame by 
winning battles, for bringing the war to an end by applying the engagement coup de 
grace. This fame was so widespread that this city name was passed down in recorded 
history as defining the final action. 

Plato in the fourth century B.c. wrote that when the twelve Ionian states as- 
sembled in congress, Colophonians could cast the deciding vote, the final conclusive 
voice. Three centuries later, Strabo wrote that whenever wars in western Asia Minor 
were hard to bring to an end, the cavalry of the Colophonians was brought in and 
the war came to an immediate end. Therefrom arose Strabo’s “He put Colophon to 
it” — a proverb which is quoted when a sure end is put to any affair. Plutarch, Aris- 
tides, Erasmus, and other authors over the centuries used the word in the sense of 
“crowning touch” or “finishing stroke.” Now this is a usage which the Oxford English 
Dictionary terms obsolete. 

So when was the term subsequently adopted and applied in the bibliographic 
sense? Dr. Novak and friends presented to the 1994 joint meeting of the Roxbur- 
ghe and Zamorano Clubs a keepsake describing the connection. This slight publica- 
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tion revealed that the word “colophon’” in the current sense first appeared in print in 
The General History of Printing by Samuel Palmer, London, 1729. In over two dozen 
instances, Palmer used the word, such as in sentences making reference to “those 
known and remarkable colophons or inscriptions ... at the end of ... books.” Thereaf- 
ter it came into common usage. (The story also appeared Autumn of 1997 as “Colo- 
phon: An Essay on its Derivation,” in The Book Collector, vol. 46, no. 3, Pp. 379-391.) 

This connection between the city and the book term is not without contest, 
however. In 1932 in “The Colophon Crier,’ number two (issued with Part Eleven of 
The Colophon), R.W. Chapman of the Oxford University Press is quoted as asserting 
that “there is no reason to suppose that this [Greek city] is our colophon, or to credit 
Strabo’s picturesque story that colophon means a finishing stroke because the charge 
of the Colophonian cavalry was always decisive.” And Chapman explains that “Colo- 
phon, Iam told, may be colophon, and if so it may be the Latin collis a hill; for collis is 
colnis, and every schoolboy knows that this n becomes a in Greek.” 

Fifty years later, the editor of Erasmus’ Adages, R.A.B. Mynors of Oxford Univer- 
sity, wrote that “colophon” in the sense of to reach perfection, or to put the finishing 
touch, was very common in Antiquity. Yet he casts doubt on Strabo’s origin of the 
adage, asserting that “from an early date the word ‘colophon’ was confused with [the 
city of] Colophon ... and ... Erasmus has to repeat attempts ancient but unconvinc- 
ing to find historical connections between the two.” So many facts of ancient times 
bring forth the doubters as well as advocates. 

Returning home from this recent trip, I do a bit of research. By suggestion of John 
Mustain at Stanford, I view the map at http: //www.perseus.tufts.edu/cgi-bin/patlas 
which enables me to visualize the geography of Colophon and Degirmendere. 
Searching for these cities on this map view, after much enlargement and with eleva- 
tion contours also selected, their clear precise position is shown relative to the con- 
tours of the three hills and the Aegean Sea. 

And then, an interlibrary loan of a book published in 2002 reveals that in the 
spring of 1922 Americans on behalf of Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum and the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Athens briefly explored Colophon and drew plans 
of the remains. “Some of the ruins on the northern slopes still exist today,” reports 
Ekrem Akurgal (Ancient Civilizations and Ruins of Turkey, p. 134, with a diagram of the 
city plan on p. 230). Notable are shops along a stoa, a Roman bath, and a temple dedi- 
cated to Demeter Antaia. Houses were west of the stoa, built in the fourth century 
and overlaying remains of buildings dating from the archaic period. 

It is thrilling to realize that we had walked among the partially visible ruins of 


Colophon, in ancient footsteps. 


Mr. Weber is Director Emeritus of the Stanford University Libraries and a former 
Director of the Book Club. He can be reached at DC Weber 01@Cox.net 
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ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
New Patron Members Address Sponsor 
Earl M. Collier Newton, MA Tom Goldwasser 


Tom Kimball 
Roger Wagner 


New Sustaining Members 


Charles A. Goldsmid 
Kathleen Reynolds 
Larry Warnock 


New Regular Members 


Terry Amsler 
Jonathan Bennett 
Joel Benson 

Peggy Park Bernal 
Colin Steven Cady 
Norman J. Clayton 
Richard D. Conway 
Theodore Craig 
Steve Dickison 
Andre Dumont 
Adrienne Fish 
Rochelle Franson 
Lauren Gabor 
Mary Cooper Gilliam 
Vi Thuc Ha 

Wayne David Hand 
Pamela K. Harer 
Paul Hershey 
Victor Honig 
James S. Jaffe 

Rue Jenkins 

John M. Jones 

Lee Kaplan 

Bruce Kasmer 

Jeff Kasmer 

Gloria Kondrup 


American Fork, UT 


San Francisco 


Claremont 
Redondo Beach 
San Francisco 


San Anselmo 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
San Marino 
San Francisco 
Oakland 
Cleveland, OH 
San Francisco 
Berkeley 

Santa Fe, NM 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Charlottesville, VA 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle, WA 
Redondo Beach 
San Francisco 
Haverford, PA 
Bellevue, WA 
San Francisco 
Santa Monica 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Pasadena 


Robert A. Clark 
John Windle 


Barbara Land 
John Windle 
Kathleen Burch 


Vincent J. Lozito 
Marc Selvaggio 
Richard Seibert 
Barbara Land 
Tom Goldwasser 
Gary Kurutz 
Lawrence Siegler 
John Windle 
Alastair Johnston 
Barbara Land 
John McBride 
Kathleen Burch 
Victoria Dailey 
John Crichton 
Kitty Maryatt 
Vincent J. Lozito 
Jerry Cole 
Barbara Land 
Eleanore Ramsey 
Membership Committee 
Robert A. Clark 
Barbara Land 
John Windle 
John Windle 
Barbara Land 
Barbara Land 
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Peter Kraus 

Wyatt Landesmann 
Janet Macaulay 
Laurence McGilvery 
Bruce McKittrick 
David Morrison 
James R. Reed 
Bruce Roen 

Carol Ann & Nielsen Rogers 
Dena Roth 

Jimmie Schein 
Marti Schein 
Andrew Schwartz 
Kenneth Shure 
Gibbs M. Smith 
Eliot H. Stanley 
Christopher Stinehour 
Michael Thompson 
John Tillotson 

Lou Weinstein 
Wesley Wellman 
Larry Wendt 

Rick Wilkinson 
Wendy E. Wilson 
Pattie Ziello 


New York, NY 
San Francisco 
Claremont 

La Jolla 
Narberth, PA 
Portland, OR 
Los Altos 
Danville 

San Francisco 
Beverly Hills 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Rockport, ME 
Layton, UT 
Portland, ME 
Berkeley 
Evanston, IL 
Berkeley 

Los Angeles 
Santa Monica 
San Jose 

San Francisco 
Narberth, PA 
Redondo Beach 


John Windle 
Kathleen Burch 
John Windle 
John McBride 
John Crichton 
Kathleen Burch 
Kathleen Burch 
John Windle 
Robert D. Haines, Jr. 
Jerry Cole 
Kathleen Burch 
Kathleen Burch 
Barbara Land 
John Windle 
Dick Dillon 
reinstatement 
John McBride 
John Windle 
John Windle 
John Windle 
John Windle 
Vincent J. Lozito 
J. McBride 

John Crichton 
John Windle 


The Following Member has Changed from Regular to Sustaining Status: 


Althea KF. Andersen 


Please note: 


Palo Alto 


The Spring 2006 issue of the QN-L was denominated “Volume LXXII, Number 2”; 


the proper designation is “Volume LXXI.” Apologies. 
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oops! 


Oops! Somehow the ballot form for the next Oscar Lewis Awards did not ac- 
company the Spring issue of the Quarterly News Letter and the FABS bulletin. 
Enclosed you will find the latest one with a new closing date for nominations. 
Please return the forms to the Club by November; we still plan to have the 
Awards Ceremony in early February on a date to be announced. 


We know that there are many western authors and national printers who can 
be nominated. Please send us as many names as you wish. 


Jeremy C. Cole 


I can help with your cataloging needs 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


I OFFER THE FOLLOWING SERVICES: 
Cataloging of books, records @ manuscripts 
for Insurance, Personal or Bookselling Purposes. 
‘a 
770 El Camino Del Mar, San Francisco Ca 94121 
415 221-7707 


REFERENCES AVAILABLE 
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Bonhams 


& BUTTERFIELDS 


AUCTIONEERS & APPRAISERS 


Fine Books and Manuscripts 
including Western Americana 
Tuesday June 27, 10am 

Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Preview 

San Francisco: 

June 16-18, 10am to 55m 
Los Angeles: 

June 23-25, 10am to 5pm 


Illustrated Catalog: $35 plus S&H 
For further information, complimentary 
auction estimates or to view and order 
catalogs, visit www.bonhams.com/us 
or call +1 (800) 223 2854 





Inquiries 

Dr. Catherine Williamson 

+1 (323) 436 5442 
catherine.williamson@bonhams.com 
Dr. Martin Gammon 

+1 (415) 503 3207 
martin.gammon@bonhams.com 
Christina Geiger 

+1 (415) 503 3255 
christina.geiger@bonhams.com 
Adam Stackhouse 

+1 (323) 436 5439 
adam.stackhouse@bonhams.com 


[Cresset Press.] John Bunyan. Pilgrim's 
Progress. London: Printed at the 
Shakespeare Head Press, 1928. Limited 
edition, one of 10 copies on Roman 
vellum, out of a complete edition of 
205 copies. Sold for $16,450 

We are accepting consignments 

for our upcoming October and 
December auctions. 


Bonhams & Butterfields 

220 San Bruno Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94103 
+1 (415) 861 7500 

+1 (415) 861 8951 fax 

7601 Sunset Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90046 
+1 (323) 850 7500 

+1 (323) 850 5843 fax 


www.bonhams.com/us 


© 2006, Bonhams & Butterfields Auctioneers Corp. 
All rights reserved. Bond No. 57BSBBZ3253 


Newly Offered Books from 
Personal Libraries at Every Auction 
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If you're a collector of unusual books and manuscripts you'll appreciate the PBA Galleries’ 
Catalogues as a source of current offerings and prices. Recent auctions have included the 
sale of maps and atlases from the Ernst W. Gerber collection, the Jeffrey Norton 
4000-volume library of fishing books, a partnership auction of golf books with the United 
States Golf Association, the Arthur M. Ellis collection of early books, manuscripts and fine 
printing, the Christopher Buckley Jr. library of fine books, sets and bindings, medical books 
from the library of the late Roy C. Selby, and autographs and manuscripts from the collection 
of Moya Olsen Lear (wife of pioneer aviator William P. Lear). 


As always you are welcome to view the auction and bid online with Real Time Bidder. On the 
day of the auction please click on the Real Time Bidder link at the PBA Galleries’ website. 


Specialists in Exceptional Books & Private Libraries at Auction 
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One Hundred Thirty-Three Kearny Street : San Francisco CA 94108 
Phone: 415-989-2665 Fax: 415-989-1664 www.pbagalleries.com 





